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THE  TARIFF  QUESTION, 


NUMBER    I. 

In  treating  on  the  subject  indicated  by  the  above  caption,  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  delicate  one,  and  one  that  should  be  approached  with 
caution  at  the  present  time,  and  treated  with  great  prudence. 
True,  it  is  a  great  and  important  subject,  and  deserves  to  be 
freely  and  unreservedly  discussed.  But  to  do  so  at  the  present 
time  seems  to  be  a  difficult  task  without  giving  offence  in  some 
quarter.  The  truth  is,  the  question  has  too  long  and  too  often 
been  made  a  political  party  question.  It  has  been  dragged  into 
the  political  arena,  first  by  one  party  and  then  by  the  other.  It 
has  been  made  to  assume  almost  all  phases  and  forms,  and  Janus- 
faced  to  look,  first  this  way  and  then  that  for  favor.  It  has  been 
made  the  stepping-stone  to  promotion  and  power,  and  the  pre- 
text for  inflicting  political  ostracism. 

This  has  been  its  great  misfortune,  to  have  party  friends  and 
party  enemies — to  be  in  great  favor  to-day,  and  in  bad  odor  to- 
morrow, just  according  to  the  success  or  caprice  of  this  or  that 
political  party.  And  just  so  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  a  party 
question,  just  so  long  will  it  vascilate,  fluctuate,  and  change,  and 
sport  with  the  prosperity  and  dearest  interests  of  the  people  of 
these  United  States.  What  we  want  is,  first,  a  right  policy,  and 
secondly,  what  is  equally  desirable  and  important,  stability,  per- 
manency of  policy.  And  the  latter  we  can  never  have  nor  hope 
for  till  the  question  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  mere  political 
partizans,  till  it  comes  to  be  considered  as  a  great  and  important 
NATIONAL  question,  entirely  above  anc^separate  from  all  party 
schemes  and  party  influences. 

As  a  great  question  of  political  economy,  it  concerns  the  whole 
nation — all  classes — capitalists  and  laborers;  manufacturers,  me- 
chanics and  agriculturists ;  importers,  exporters  'and  consumers ; 
and  as  all  these  classes  are  politically  divided  into  different  par- 
ties, the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  making  it  a  party  question 
will  at  once  be  seen.  For  if  it  thus  be  made  the  foot-ball  of  party, 
no  more  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  stability  of  protection — a 
feature  essential  to  its  permanent  utility — than  can  be  placed  on 


the  perpetuity  of  power  of  one  party  to  the  lasting  exclusion  of 
the  other.  As  a  great  national  question,  and  as  such  only,  I  hope 
it  may  hereafter  be  considered  in  our  national  councils.  As  such 
and  such  only  would  I  gladly  consider  and  discuss  it  now,  if 
history  and  facts  and  the  present  position  of  parties  did  not  com- 
pel me,  in  tracing  its  various  phases  and  history  through  the 
past  up  to  the  present  time,  to  notice  certain  facts,  by  the  way, 
of  this  unpleasant  character.  But  these  references  (made  simply 
for  purposes  of  illustration)  will  be  as  few  as  possible ;  and  I 
shall  endeavor  so  to  present  them  as  not  needlessly  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  either  of  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  present 
day,  and  at  the  same  time  show  them  the  misfortune  of  the  ques- 
tion's ever  having  assumed  a  party  aspect. 

There  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  widely  prevalent  impression 
in  the  political  world,  that  the  two  great  parties  are  pitted  against 
each  other  upon  this  question — that,  to  be  a  truly  orthodox  whig, 
a  man  must  be  an  advocate  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  to  be  a  truly 
orthodox  democrat,  he  must  oppose  a  protective  tariff.  I  wish  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  of  this  erroneous  impression  ;  for  such 
I  know  it  to  be.  I  am,  and  I  trust  I  ever  shall  be,  tolerant  to  all. 
I  would  proscribe  no  man  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  upon 
this  subject.  A  man's  political  orthodoxy,  whether  whig  or  dem- 
ocrat, is  not  lo  be  determined  by  his  friendship  or  opposition  to  a 
tariff. 

There  are  good  and  true  democrats  who  are  in  favor  of  protec- 
tion, and  likewise  good  and  true  democrats  who  are  opposed  to 
protection.  So,  of  whigs,  there  are  good  and  true  ones  opposed, 
and  good  and  true  ones  in  favor  of  protection.  The  truth  is, 
both  parties  have  at  different  times  advocated  and  opposed  the 
protective  policy,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  eitber  party  was 
ever  unanimous  either  in  advocating  or  opposing  it.  If  there 
ever  was  such  a  unanimity  in  either  party,  I  think  it  was  in  the 
democratic  at  an  early  day,  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  those  of 
his  political  views  so  earnestly  advocated  the  protective  policy. — 
A  brief  reference  (on  the  part  of  the  reader)  to  historical  facts,  I 
think  will  justify  this  view  of  the  matter. 

I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  I  am,  and  ever  have  been  a  de- 
mocrat; and  at  the  same  time  I  am  and  ever  have  been  a  friend 
and  advocate  of  a  protective  tariff — not  a  high  or  exorbitant  tariff, 
but  a  fair  and  liberal  one — that  shall  furnish  a  sufficient  revenue 
to  meet  the  expenses  and  wants  of  the  general  government,  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  a  wise  and  judicious  discrimination,  foster 
and  protect  all  our  important  home  manufactures,  and,  without 
producing  a  surfeit,  keep  them  steadily  and  prosperously  occu- 
pied. Call  it  a  revenue  tariff,  if  you  please,  or  a  protective  tariff; 
it  is  virtually  both.  And  such  a  policy  is,  in  my  view,  the  only 


path  to,  and  security  for  national  independence  and  permanent 
national  prosperity.  And  however  honestly  others  may  differ 
from  me,  this,  I  think,  is  truly  democratic  ground, on  which  many 
of  the  greatest  and  best  of  our  statesmen  have  stood  from  the 
foundation  of  our  government. 

This  was  the  ground  early  taken  and  ever  occupied  by  that 
eminent  apostle  oT%  democracy,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  by  his  po- 
litical associates  generally.  He  argued,  very  justly,  that,  unless 
domestic  manufactured  were  fostered  and  protected,  they  never 
could  grow  to  successful  competition  with  -foreign,  and  that  if  we 
bought  all  or  most  of  the  manufactures  we  consume,  we  should 
be  dependant  on  and  tributary  to  other  nations  ;  wealth  would 
go  out,  instead  of  coming  into  the  country,  and  we,  instead  of 
being  really  independent  of  England  and  other  nations,  should 
become  virtually  their  colonies  and  dependencies. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  passing  away  of  this  entire  generation, 
that  a  portion  of  the  democratic  party,  headed  by  a  very  distin- 
guished leader  at  the  South,  took  decided  ground  against  the  pro- 
tective policy,  erroneously  supposing  that  if  this  protective  tariff 
favored  the  interests  of  Northern  manufacturers,  it  must  inevitably 
prove  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Southern  planter.  A 
nnmberof  Northern  democrats  took  sides  with  that  Southern  por- 
tion of  the  party  against  a  protective  tariff.  A  large  portion  of 
the  opposite  party  at  the  North,  who  had  formerly  opposed  pro- 
tection, having  engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  became  advo- 
cates of  a  protective  tariff,  and  thus  the  two  parties  partially, 
though  not  wholly,  changed  sides  upon  this  great  question.  Many 
democrats  seeing  so  many  of  their  old  adversaries  espousing  and 
zealously  advocating  a  protective  tariff,  concluded  it  must  be 
wrong  because  advocated  by  men  of  that  party,  and  hence  they 
opposed  it  apparently  for  this  reason  alone.  It  is  true  that  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  both  parties  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  somewhat  divided  among  themselves  upon  this  question.  But 
the  misfortune  is  that  it  was  ever  allowed  to  become  a  party  ques- 
tion at  all. 

There  are  at  this  time  deep  and  vital  national  interests,  infi- 
nitely above  all  party  considerations,  depending  on  the  issue  or 
the  course  this  question  shall  take  in  our  national  councils.  We 
stand  upon  the  brink  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  down  the  ragged 
sides  of  which  we  shall  soon  be  plunging,  unless  we  take  heed  to 
our  ways  betimes,  and  correct  the  mistakes  we  have  lately  made 
on  this  subject. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  above  about  parties — and  I 
have  endeavored  to  be  just  to  both — I  desire  to  be  myself,  and  to 
have  the  readers  of  these  articles  so  entirely  divested  of  all  party 
feelings  and  prejudices  as  to  be  able  to  look  at  things  as  they 


really  are,  to  view  them  in  a  national  point  of  view,  to  weigh  alii 
arguments  pro  and  con  impartially,  and  to  judge  of  them  as  true 
citizens  and  patriotic  members  of  the  nation. 

Having  in  this  number  stated  my  own  position  and  that  of  the- 
two  great  political  parties,  as  I  understand  them,  pertaining  to  this 
subject,  I  propose  in  future  numbers  to  point  out  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  we  labor,  some  of  the  dangers  that  now  threat- 
en us,  and  the  proper  means,  under  a  judicious  and  well  digest- 
ed tariff,  of  remedying  the  one  and  diverting  the  other. 

_ 

' 

NUMBER    II. 

Not  to  go  into  a  minute  and  circumstantial  history  of  the  tariff 
from  its  inception  up  to  the  present  time,  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
my  present  purpose  to  glance  at  its  most  prominent  features  and 
tendencies  for  the  last  twenty  years.  In  this  hasty  glance  I  may 
not  be  circumstantially  and  minutely  correct  in  each  date  and 
particular,  as  I  depend  mainly  on  memory  and  my  impressions 
for  them  rather  than  on  any  documentary  evidence  now  before 
me ;  but  1  will  endeavor  that  no  material  or  important  error,  as- 
to  facts,  shall  be  committed. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  about  eight  years  previous  to  the  pe- 
riod of  which  we  are  now  to  speak,  viz  :  from  1824  or  '25,  to 
1832  or  '33,  there  was  a  Protective  Tariff  in  full  and  successful 
operation — perhaps  rather  higher  than  it  should  have  been,  but 
for  the  most  part,  judicious  and  salutary  in  its  operation.  Under 
it  the  nation  was  prosperous,  the  national  debt  being  rapidly  ex- 
tinguished, the  agricultural,  mechanical,  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests,  all  thriving,  not  with  a  deceptive  mushroom 
growth,  but  with  a  steady,  healthy  increase.  In  the  meantime,  a 
few  leading  men  at  the  South,  mistaking  their  true  interests  and 
the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued,  instead  of  acquiescing  and  seek- 
ing to  share  in  this  general  prosperity  by  introducing  and  encour- 
aging manufactories  at  the  Soulh,  and  working  up  their  great  sta- 
ple, cotton,  on  their  own  ground,  (which  they  are  now  beginning 
to  do)  where  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  water-power  and 
every  facility  for  doing  it,  violently  assailed  the  Tariff,  and  led  on. 
by  mistaken  zeal,  raised  the  storm  of  nullification  which  came  to 
its  head  in  1833.  The  patriotic  Andrew  Jackson  was  then  at  the 
helm  of  the  national  ship,  and  safely  guided  it  through  the  storm. 
Besides  him  J  know  not  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  nation  who 
could  successfully  have  accomplished  so  difficult  a  feat.  But  the 
South  was  not  wholly  satisfied ;  and  during  the  subsequent  session 
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of  Congress,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  his  celebrated  Compromise, 
by  which  the  Tariff  was  to  be  gradually  reduced,  by  a  kind  of 
sliding  scale,  till  the  duties  on  importations,  in  the  process  of  a 
few  years,  should  be  reduced  to  nearly  nothing,  and  in  no  case 
exceed  20  per  cent. 

Well,  the  Tariff  gradually  melted  away.  With  its  wane  im- 
portations rapidly  increased,  speculation  was  rife,  trade  of  all 
kinds  was  abundant,  banking  capital  increased  and  multiplied 
and  spread  through  all  the  country,  everybody  was  getting  rich, 
real  estate,  the  price  of  labor,  and  everything  else  rose  in  value  ; 
paper  money  was  abundant,  credit  unbounded,  and  man  and 
beast  were  reveling  in  a  perfect  elysium.  Outwardly  and  seem- 
ingly there  never  was  a  country  so  prosperous  as  this.  The  end, 
however,  had  not  yet  come,  though  it  was  rapidly  approaching. 
We  were  standing  upon  the  verge  of  a  terrible  volcano,  and  the 
explosion  must  soon  come.  Our  prosperity  was  only  outward 
and  seeming,  not  real.  We  were  consuming  and  spending  far 
more  than  we  were  earning.  True,  we  had  paper  dollars  in 
abundance  ;  but  the  precious  metals  were  being  rapidly  drawn 
from  the  country,  our  State  stocks  and  corporation  stocks  were 
being  hawked  about  and  sold  in  foreign  markets  to  pay  for  our 
immense  importations  and  expenditures  at  home,  and  still  there 
was  a  deficiency  to  meet  the  demands  against  us.  And  in  the 
spring  of  1837,  the  bubble,  having  been  blown  to  its  utmost 
tension,  at  length  burst;  the  volcano  exploded  beneath  our  feet ;  the 
crash  came  with  a  vengeance;  the  house,  thus  built  upon  the  sand, 
fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it. 

But  how  changed  the  scene!  The  banks  that  had  been  so 
flush  of  funds,  and  so  ready  to  loan,  now  nearly  every  one  of 
them  stopped  specie  payments,  and  began  to  curtail  and 
call  in  their  loans  where  they  could  get  them  in  ;  the  speculators 
in  wild  lands  and  city  lots,  who  had  made  such  independent  for- 
tunes in  a  few  months  that  they  felt  able  to  fire  a  $5  bank  note 
with  which  to  light  a  cigar,  floundered  in  the  mire  and  sunk  to 
merited  oblivion  or  living  contempt ;  the  rich  became  poor,  the 
poor  poorer ;  all  were  owing  and  nobody  paying  ;  credit  was  an- 
nihilated, money  was  not  to  be  had,  merchants  and  manufacturers 
failed  by  thousands,  bankruptcy  stared  tens  ©f  thousands  in  the 
face,  the  general  bankrupt  law  was  passed  to  legalize  swindling, 
the  States  repudiated  their  debts,  and  even  the  General  Govern- 
ment had  to  go  begging  for  loans.  Years  of  embarrassment  and 
trouble  followed.  Our  home  manufactures  were  at  a  stand  still. 
Most  of  the  few  goods  and  wares  the  country  was  able  to  buy, 
were  bought  abroad,  because  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  du- 
ties, they  could  be  bought  for  a  sum  nominally  less  than  they 
could  be  made  for  at  home ;  and  this  rendered  business  at  home, 
of  all  sorts,  still  more  stagnant  and  dull. 
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During  the  continuance  of  this  commercial  and  general  paral- 
ysis of  the  nation,  a  change  of  administration  occurred.  Harri- 
son acceded  to  the  Presidency  in  the  Spring  of  1841,  and  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  Tyler.  A  majority  of  the  next 
Congress  was  nominally  whig.  The  general  paralysis  and 
stagnation  of  business  throughout  the  country,  imperiously 
called  for  a  new  Tariff,  the  old  one  under  the  com- 
promise having  run  down  to  about  zero,  and  ruin  everywhere 
staring  our  manufacturers  in  the  face.  Accordingly  in  the  Con- 
gressional session  of  1842  a  new  and  generally  excellent  protec- 
tive tariff  law  was  passed  by  the  united  wisdom  of  both  parties. 
True,  a  majority  of  the  Whigs  voted  for  it,  and  a  majority  of 
Democrats  against  it.  But  it  could  not  have  been  carried  with- 
out the  votes  of  Silas  Wright  and  many  other  prominent  Demo- 
crats of  the  North.  And  it  was  an  egregious  error,  a  sad  mis4- 
take  of  both  parties,  that  this  law  of  1842  was  called  a  whig  meas- 
ure. Had  it  been  called  a  national  measure,  irrespective  of  party, 
as  was  the  late  so-called  Compromise  of  1850  relative  to  Texas, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico, 
it  would  have  stood  intact  till  the  present  time,  saving  some  slight 
and  necessary  alterations  and  modifications  which  would  have 
been  made  without  disturbing  its  general  provisions. 

But  a  part  of  the  whig  papers  shouted  their  triumph  when  it 
passed,  called  it  peculiarly  a  whig  measure;  the  Democrats  who 
had  voted  against  it  were  mortified  and  stung  to  the  quick,  and 
resolved  on  its  overthrow  the  first  opportunity — another  evidence 
of  the  danger  of  making  it  a  party  question. 

This  law  was  a  good  one,  and  worked  well  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  its  prevalence.  On  its  going  into  operation  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation  immediately  began  to  revive — the 
monetary,  the  commercial,  the  artistic,  the  manufacturing,  the 
agricultural,  and  all — for  they  are  all  intimately  connected  and 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other.  The  prosperity  of  each  con- 
tributes to  the  general,  ^and  the  general  prosperity  contributes  to 
that  of  each.  The  iron,  the  cotton,  the  woolen,  arid  all  other 
manufactures,  became  uncommonly  prosperous.  Millions  of  cap- 
ital and  tens  of  thousands  of  operatives,  from  abroad  were  invi- 
ted here  and  invested  and  employed  in  building  up  manufactories 
and  large  towns  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Excellent  home  markets  were  furnished,  and  at  good  prices,  for 
all  the  agricultural  products  the  farmer  could  raise,  and  every- 
thing seemed  going  on  prosperously.  We  were  not  importing 
beyond  our  means  of  paying,  and  the  precious  metals  were  kept 
at  home,  instead  of  going  abroad  to  pay  for  goods  we  could  man- 
ufacture ourselves. 

But  such  prosperity  was  not  destined  to  last — the  fates  decreed 
its  interruption,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  this  interruption  was 
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brought  about  mainly  by  those  who  were  nominally  Democrats, 
and  because  it  was  viewed  as  a  party  question.  Mr.  Polk  came 
into  power  in  the  spring  of  1845,  and  being  a  Southern  man  and 
taking  the  same  (as  we  respectfully  think)  erroneous  view  of  the 
Tariff  and  of  Southern  interests  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  done, 
suffered  his  influence  to  be  used  with  that  portion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  who  felt  piqued  at  the  exultations  of  a  portion  of  the 
Whigs  over  the  Tariff  law  of  1842,  calling  it  especially  a  Whig 
measure,  to  bring  about  a  repeal  of  that  law.  And  this  move- 
ment by  the  aid  of  Secretary  Walker,  succeeded  but  too  well  for 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  law  was  repealed 
in  -1846,  and  another  one  substituted  in  its  place,  far  inferior  in 
excellency.  The  law  of  1846  very  unwisely  rejected  the  specific 
duties  required  by  the  law  of  1842,  and  substituted  ad  valorem, 
wherever  possible,  by  which  change  immense  frauds  upon  the 
Treasury  have  been,  and  are  constantly  being  perpetrated.  The 
new  law  too  greatly  reduced  the  Tariff  on  most  articles  of  do- 
mestic manufacture,  thereby  virtually  crippling  thousands  of  these 
manufacturing  establishments  and  compelling  them  to  stop,  un- 
less they  would  either  starve  their  operatives,  as  manufacturers 
do  in  Europe,  or  consent  to  sink  their  entire  capital  in  a  hopeless 
race  at  competition  with  pauper  or  half  paid  labor. 

The  history  of  the  leading  manufacturing  interests  since  the 
change  of  Tariff  in  1846,  from  higher  to  lower  duties,  and  from 
specific  to  ad  valorem  duties,  and  especially  after  its  full  influence 
was  realized,  has  been  little  else  but  the  history  of  troubles,  mis- 
fortunes, embarrassments,  suspensions  and  failures.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  iron  and  cotton  establishments,  and  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  of  woolen.  They  were  all  doing  remarkably  well 
from  1843  to  1847,  or  during  the  operation  of  the  Tariff  of  1842. 
Since  then  many  of  them  have  entirely  ceased  operations.  Some 
have  utterly  failed  and  become  bankrupt,  some  with  the  best  of 
machinery  and  agencies  and  the  strictest  economy,  have  been 
able  to  make  small  dividends ;  others  have  dragged  along  at  a 
losing  rate,  or  barely  held  their  own  without  making  any  dividends. 
As  a  fair  sample,  I  might  refer  to  the  Iron  Manufacturers  at 
Pittsburgh,  where  six  out  of  fourteen  rolling  and  slitting  mills 
are  entirely  idle,  and  the  other  eight  running  only  half  the  time, 
and  where  in  consequnce  of  this  entire  or  partial  stoppage,  1450 
hands  are  thrown  out  of  employment  on  whom  at  least  6000  per- 
sons depended  for  support.  And  thus  throughout  the  country, 
tens  of  thousands  are  thrown  out  of  employment  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  deprived  of  their  accustomed  means  of  sustenance. 

We  are  now  importing  annually,  to  the  amount  of  many  mil- 
lions more  than  we  are  exporting,  or  paying  for  in  any  other 
way,  and  consequently  becoming  every  year  more  and  more 
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largely  indebted  to  other  nations.  We  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
commercial  and  monetary  crisis  similar  to  the  crisis  and  crash  of '37 
and  nothing  has  averted  or  delayed  that  crash  to  a  period  later  than 
the  present,  but  the  following  events,  viz  :  The  famine  of  Ireland 
and  Western  Europe  in  1846  and  '47, — the  abundant  crops  of 
this  country  during  those  years  and  the  large  export  of  bread- 
stuffs  that  followed ;  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  immense  amount  of  gold  thence  derived  and  sent  to 
Europe,  and  the  large  amount  of  American  stocks  that  have  been 
sold  in  Europe,  which  ought  to  have  been  retained  here,  and  their 
annual  dividends  distributed  in  our  own,  instead  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. But  all  these  united  have  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  foreigners  for  our  immense  importations.  Like  the 
horse  leech's  daughters,  they  still  cry,  "give,  give;"  while  but 
few  of  our  breadstuffs  are  now  wanted  in  Europe  and  our  gold 
and  our  stocks  are  becoming  exhausted. 

The  crisis  cannot  much  longer  be  delayed.  The  late  strin- 
gency in  the  money  market,  the  failures  and  the  flutterings  in  New 
York  this  Fall,  are  the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  the  signs  can- 
not easily  be  mistaken. 

• 


NUMBER    III. 

In  confirmation  of  the  views  already  advanced,  and  of  the 
tendency  and  inevitable  result  of  the  present  state  of  things,  I 
will  here  state  and  shall  endeavor  to  make  good  the  assertions,  1st 
That  under  the  Tariff  of  1842  both  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  all  the  leading  fabrics  of  our  domestic  manufactures  very 
greatly  and  rapidly  increased.  2d,That  the  production  of  these  fab- 
rics has  greatly  and  rapidly  diminished  since  the  change  of  Tar- 
iff in  1846.  3d,  That  notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, and  extension  of  settlements,  and  clearing  of  wild  lands, 
and  the  increase  of  imported  manufactures,  there  has  been  a  di- 
minished consumption  of  those  fabrics  at  home,  for  the  reason 
that  our  population  were  unable  to  procure  and  pay  for  them  with 
the  ease  that  they  could  when  we  were  producing  them  in  great 
quantities  at  home  ;  and  4th,  That  notwithstanding  our  diminished 
consumption  and  diminished  power  of  consumption,  we  are  still 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt  to  foreigners  with  diminished 
means  of  paying  that  indebtedness.  If  these  facts  are  made  ob- 
vious, it  seems  to  me  that  it  cannot  require  any  very  great  acu- 
men or  great  financial  wisdom  to  perceive  that  we  are  on  the 
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wrong  track,  and  that  without  a  change  we  are  hastening  to  finan- 
cial ruin. 

1.  Under  the  Tariff  of  1842  both  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  the  leading  fabrics  of  our  domestic  manufactures 
greatly  and  rapidly  increased.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  iron 
in  1840,  though  variously  estimated,  may  be  safely  put  down  at 
320,000  tons.  In  1841  there  were  six  furnaces  and  bloomeries 
built.  But  in  1842  a  large  portion  of  all  were  out  of  blast,  and 
the  home  production  had  fallen  to  about  200,000,  or  probably 
less  than  that.  But  from  1842  to  L846  inclusive,  five  years, 
there  were  built  no  less  than  34  furnaces  for  the  consumption  of 
mineral  coal,  71  for  the  consumption  of  charcoal  and  36  bloom- 
eries, making  a  total  of  141.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Walker,  estimated  the  production  of  iron  in  the  last 
of  those  years  at  750,000  tons,  showing  thus  an  increase  of  con- 
siderable more  than  half  a  million  of  tons  under  the  Tariff  of 
1842.  In  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  enactment  of  the 
Tariff  of  '42,  there  was  no  less  than  100,000  tons  of  iron  import- 
ed, although  even  some  of  that  was  forced  into  the  country  under 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  Tariff  of  1842  would  greatly  increase 
the  duties  ;  so  that,  taking  the  total  amount  of  iron  made  here  and 
imported,  we  consumed  less  than  350,000  tons,  possibly  less  than 
300,000.  Well,  in  1846  the  domestic  production  had  increased 
according  to  Mr.  Walker,  from  200,000  to  765,000.  In  1847, 
while  the  famine  in  Ireland  and  the  railroad  speculation  in  Eng- 
land prevented  our  feeling  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Tariff  of 
1846,  our  domestic  production  arose  to  850,000  tons.  The  im- 
port for  the  fiscal  year  of  1846  was  85,000  tons,  and  for  1847, 
100,000  tons.  And  the  consumption  for  the  first  of  those  years 
was  about  850,000  tons,  and  for  the  last  about  950,000  tons. — 
So  much  greater  an  amount  did  our  greater  productiveness  enable 
ust  o  consume. 

In  like  manner  the  Tariff  of  1842  increased  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  cotton.  In  1841-2  the  domestic  consumption  was 
267,850  bales,  and  the  import  of  cotton  goods,  $11,757,000. — 
In  1846-7  the  domestic  consumption,  North  and  South,  had  risen 
from  267,850  bales  to  470,000,  (while  some  democratic  authoities 
had  estimated  it  above  500,000,)  and  the  import  of  cotton  goods 
amounted  to  about  $15,000,000.  Thus,  while  our  population  had 
increased  only  15  per  cent,  and  our  imports  30  per  cent.,  our  ca- 
pacity for  domestic  consumption  had  increased  80  per  cent,  with- 
out running  us  in  debt  at  all.  In  the  short  period  of  five  years, 
from  the  effects  and  influence  of  the  Tariff  of  1842,  the  produc- 
tion of  both  Cotton  and  Woolen  cloths  in  this  country  nearly,  or 
quite  doubled  and  the  production  of  Iron  nearly  or  quite  trebled. 
The  more  numerous  the  Cotton  mills  that  were  built,  the  greater 
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the  demand  for  their  products.  Numerous  Woolen  mills  were 
built,  mines  were  opened,  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  were  built, 
the  domestic  production  of  coal  grew  from  one  to  three  millions 
of  tons ;  that  of  Iron  from  200,000,  to  more  than  800,000  tons, 
and  the  transport  of  merchandise  on  the  New  York  Canals  in- 
creased from  300,000  to  almost  900,000  tons.  And  all  our  agri- 
cultural, mechanical,  manufacturing,  mercantile,  commercial  and 
•shipping  interests  were  prospering  and  doing  well.  What  then, 
but  the  most  fatal  infatuation  and  madness  of  party  spirit  could 
have  conspired  to  overthrow  and  destroy  so  prosperous  a  state  of 
things  ?. 

2.  I  propose  to  show  that  the  most  of  the  leading  fabrics  of 
American  production  have  greatly,  rapidly,  and  in  many  instances 
ruinously  diminished  under  the  operation  of  the  present  Tariff'. 
I  have  nothing  like  full  and  complete  statistics  by  me  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  1  have  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  position  I  have  ta- 
ken. It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  domestic  manufacture 
and  consumption  of  Cotton  has  greatly  diminished  under  the 
present  Tariff.  In  1847-8,  the  first  year  in  which  it  began  to  op- 
erate, we  worked  up  at  home  606,000  bales;  and  our  imports  of 
cotton  goods  that  year  amounted  to  $18,412,000,  being  an  in- 
crease of  about  $3,000,000-,  on  the  average  import  of  1845-6, 
and  1846-7.  Deducting  what  we  exported  out  of  the  imports 
the  quantity  of  imports  consumed  was  probably  about  25,000 
bales,  which  added  to  what  we  worked  up,  would  make  our  total 
domestic  consumption,  631,000  bales.  Our  domestic  consump- 
tion this  year,  1850-1  is  about  498,000  bales,  showing  a  falling 
off  of  133,000  bales  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  our 
population.  From  1841-2  to  1846-7  the  consumption  of  cotton 
goods  increased  40  per  cent,  and  had  it  continued  to  increase  at 
the  same  rate  till  the  present  time,  we  should  consume  about 
900,000  bales,  instead  of  which  we  consume  but  little  more 
than  half  that  amount. 

In  further  confirmation  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  number  of 
Cotton  mills  and  spindles  now  idle.  The  Boston  Transcript,  as 
quoted  by  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  published  a  long  list  of 
factories  which  have  discontinued,  a  portion  of  the  number  of 
spindles  which  were  running  in  five  of  the  New  England  States, 
which  have  been  stopped  within  the  last  four  months  of  1850. 

Whole  number  of  Now  ntopped. 

bpindles  about 

Maine, 142.700 112,500 

Nsw  Hampshire 173^000 135,000 

Massachusetts, 1.220,000 202,000 

Rhode  Island, .'500,000 21 2,800 

Connecticut, 250,000 53,000 


Total, 2,285.700 715,300 
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Of  twenty-six  cotton  factories  in  Maryland,  the  total  capacity 
of  which  is,  when  working  lull  time,  about  45,000  Ibs.  of  cotton 
per  day,  or  100  bales,  Hunt's  Magazine  says,  "  they  are  not 
working  at  present  over  15,000  Ibs.  per  day — about  one-third  the 
power  of  the  machinery — and  have  been  so  running  since  the  1st 
of  October  last."  We  believe  Maryland  and  New  England 
may  be  considered  a  fair  representation  of  the  Union  in  regard  to 
factories  stopped,  or  not  now  in  operation. 

The  interests  of  woolen  manufactures  have  suffered  too.  per- 
haps not  quite  so  severely  as  the  cotton,  but  still  very  severely 
since  the  chnnge  of  Tariff'  in  1846.  A  few  of  the  best  mills  and 
bestconducted  establishments  have,  within  the  last  two  years, made 
small  dividends;  many  have  been  running  constantly,  but  made  not 
a  farthing — their  entire  capital  not  bringing  the  stockholders  one 
cent  of  income ;  and  the  only  reason  why  they  have  not  ceased 
operations  is,  their  reluctance  to  turn  dependent  operatives  out  of 
employment,  and  their  hope  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
Tariff!  Others  have  been  running  at  a  considerable  loss,  and 
others  again  have  stopped,  and  some  become  bankrupt.  The 
failure  of  the  Thompsonville  Carpet  Manufacturing  Company, 
where  such  an  immense  capital  was  invested,  has  a 
very  important  significance.  And  we  think  we  may  safely  say 
that,  in  this  single  county  of  Oneida,  where  millions  are  invested 
in  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  machine  shops,  furnaces,  &c.,  nearly 
one-half  the  establishments  are  closed  and  idle,  or  nearly  so,  and 
taken  altogether,  they  are  doing  much  less  than  half  the  business 
that  their  capacities  would  enable  them  to  do.  And  why  should 
it  be  thus  in  a  county  of  such  wealth  and  resources  as  this  ? 

As  to  the  Iron  interests  in  this  country,  it  is  notorious  that 
they  have  suffered  and  are  suffering,  if  possible,  still  more  than 
any  other  manufacturing  interests.'  Notwithstanding  the  vast  in- 
crease and  extension  of  railroads  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land,  and  the  vast  amount  of  iron  consumed  by  and  for 
them,  directly  and  indirectly,  and  the  inexhaustible  mines  and 
beds  of  ore  and  coal  in  these  United  States,  of  a  quality,  too,  far 
superior  to  that  which  we  import,  the  production  of  American 
iron  has  greatly  diminished  since  1847.  Besides  the  fact  already 
stated  that,  of  the  fourteen  rolling  and  slitting  mills  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  employing  over  2000  operatives,  (on  whom  a  much  larger 
number  depend  for  subsistence,)  six  are  entirely  idle,  and  the 
other  eight  running  only  one-half  the  time,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  this 
State  most  of  the  iron  works  are  closed,  as  are  also  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  in  New  England,  as  well  as  those  of  Ohio  and  the 
other  Western  States.  Hon.  H.  Greeley,  (who  in  the  matter  of 
statistics  is  generally  very  correct)  says  :* 

*N.  Y:  Tribune  of_ August  last. 
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"  Since  1847  there  has  been  built  of  all  kinds  of  furnaces,  (i  e., 
of  bloomeries  and  mineral  and  charcoal  furnaces,)  only  thirty-four, 
while  much  more  than  one  hundred  have  failed,  or  been  sold  out 
by  the  sheriff.  Of  those  that  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
owners,  very  many  are  totally  silent,  and  of  the  others  many  are 
doing  but  little  work.  The  capacity  of  the  furnaces  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1847  was  550,000  tons ;  the  actual  make  of  that  year 
was  389,000  tons.  That  of  the  fiscal  year  1849-50  was  only 
198,000  tons.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  make  of  that  State,  was 
thus  nearly  one  half  of  that  of  the  whole  Union,  and  that  it  had 
fallen  off  about  one-half.  Since  the  date  at  which  the  statement 
was  made,  there  has  been  a  further  great  falling  off;  and  we  are 
assured  that  if  a  new  compilation  were  now  made  of  the  furnaces, 
bloomeries,  &c.,  in  and  out  of  operation,  failures,  &c.,  the  table 
for  the  west  of  the  mountains  would  show  a  falling  off  of  nearly 
one  half  of  those  whose  product  is  included  in  the  above  greatly 
diminished  quantity."! 

In  1S47-8  the  railroad  excitement  in  England  and  the  exten- 
sion of  railroads  there  was  so  great  that  the  present  tariff  had  but 
little  effect  on  the  domestic  production  of  iron  in  this  country,  and 

#Since  these  articles  were  written,  a  valuable  paper  on  Iron  Manufactures  of 
Pennsylvania  has  appeared  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  from  which  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing facts : 

Of  the  298  furnaces  in  the  State,  144.  or  more  than  48  per  cent,  were  but  of 
blast  on  the  1st  of  May,  1850.  On  the  1st  of  November  of  the  same  year, 
167  furnaces,  or  56  per  cent,  were  out  of  blast,  showing  a  decrease  equal  to 
7  2-3  per  cent,  in  six  months.  Fifteen  furnaces  were  sold  by  the  Sheriff  du- 
ring the  first  four  months  of  this  year  :  and  other  sales  under  execution  have 
since  taken  place.  The  number  of  furnaces  and  bloomeries  hi  Pennsylvania, 
is  304  ;  the  capital  invested  in  land,  buildings  and  machinery  of  these  estab- 
lishments amounts  to  $11,921,576;  their  present  capacity  is  for  550,959  tons 
per  year  :  their  actual  production  since.  1847,  has  been  as  follows: 

Tons  made  in  1847 389,350 

"         "          1849 253,370 

1850 198,813 

"        "          1851.... est 150,000 

Of  charcoal  forges  and  rolling  mills  there  were  200 ;  number  of  fires,  400 ; 
number  of  puddling  furnaces,  436  ;  tons  capacity,  224,650 ;  investment,  $>7,- 
580,500.  Actual  make. 

Tons  in   1847 203.727 

«          1849 138.154 

Showing  a  falling  off  in  two  years  of  43  per  cent. 

In  Eastern  Pennsylvania  the  manufacture  of  all  descriptions  of  iron  that 
come  in  competition  with  the  English  is  extinct.  All  the  markets  accessible 
from  the  sea  or  the  lakes  being  entirely  supplied  with  the  foreign  article. 

A  small  amount  of  railroad  iron  is  still  manufactured  for  the  interior,  but 
still  this  branch  shows  the  following  decline : 
Present  annual  capacity  of  the 

State 64,000  tons  rails. 

Make,  1847 40,976 

"       1849 18.973 

Decrease  in  two  years,  21.993  tons,  or  54  per  cent. 

,    . .    •          .  • . 
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hence  in  the  last  of  those  years  our  domestic  production  was  850,- 
000  tons.  But  it  has  now  fallen  off  to  450,000  tons,  or  to  but  little 
more  than  one-half  what  it  then  was,  notwithstanding  our  great 
increase  of  population  and  great  extension  of  railroads.  Nay, 
more,  and  worse  than  this  :  we  are  now  extending  our  railroads 
over  extensive  beds  and  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  lying  side  by  side, 
and  laying  down  rails  made  of  British  iron  over  those  very  beds  and 
mines,  and  running  in  debt  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  millions  per 
annum. 

While  therefore  our  cotton,  woolen  and  rolling  mills,  our  ma- 
chine shops  and  furnaces  are  being  stopped  and  closed  all  over 
the  country,  our  beds  of  ore  and  coal  lying  untouched  in  the  moun- 
tain's side — while  tens  of  millions  of  our  capital  are  lying  idle, 
qr  perishing  with  rust  in  the  shape  of  machinery,  and  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  operatives  are  thrown  out  of  their  accustomed  em- 
ployment, and  either  lying  idle  and  becoming  paupers,  or  turn- 
ing their  inexperienced  hands  to  agriculture,  for  the  products  of 
which  there  are  diminishing  home  markets  in  consequence  of  the 
stoppage  of  manufacturing  operations — what  can  we  say,  what 
can  we  think,  of  the  present  policy  of  our  nation  ?  And  what 
can  we  say  of  the  blindness  and  infatuation  of  those  who  pursue 
a  course  so  unpatriotic  and  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  best  in- 
tersts  of  the  country  ? 


NUMBER    IV. 

A  late  writer  in  the  Washington  Union,  understood  to  be  the 
Editor  of  the  Democratic  Review,  both  of  which  papers  I  regret 
to  say,  oppose  a  protective  tariff,  lays  down  as  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine this  position,  viz — "  It  is  vvljen  the  people  of  a  country  con- 
sume more  of  the  produce  of  their  own  labor,  that  their  prosper- 
ity is  greater."  We  accept  this  position  as  the  true  doctrine,  and 
will  show  by  our  greatly  diminished  consumption,  under  the  pre- 
sent tariff,  that  according  to  the  position  of  the  yer}f  advocates  of 
free  trade,  we  are  far  less  prosperous  than  we  were  under  the  ta- 
riff of  1842. 

That  our  population  for  the  last  ten  years  has  constantly  and 
rapidly  increased  all  must  admit,  for  the  census  returns  prove  it. 
Of  course,  then,  our  consumption  of  cotton,  iron,  and  all  things 
else  should  have  increased  in  a  similar  ratio.  Instead  of  this,  we 
find,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  number,  that  while  the  domestic 
consumption  of  cotton  increased  40  per  cent,  under  the  tariff  of 
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1842,  it  has  actually  diminished  133,000  bales  since  ibe  tariff*  of 
'46  went  into  operation.*  So,  too,  of  iron — from  1841-2  to  1847 
the  consumption  of  iron  increased  from  350,000  tons  to  950,000 
— having  nearly  trebled..  But  for  the  last  four  years,  it  has  fall- 
en  from  950,000  to  800,000  tons,  notwithstanding  the  extension  of 
our  railroads,  and  an  increase  of  at  least  15  per  cent,  in  our  pop- 
ulation. Our  consumption  of  coal  has  slightly  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  substitution  of  steam  for  sails  in  navigation. — 
But  had  the  tariff  of  '42  been  continued,  and  all  our  manufactur- 
ing interests  been  prospered,  as  in  that  c,ase  they  would  have 
been,  the  production  and  consumption  of  coal  would  have  nearly 
trebled,  instead  of  being  where  it  now  is. 

If  free  trade  occasions  an  increased  consumption  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles coming  into  the  country  free  of  duty,  as  the  advocates  of 
this  system  contend,  how  happens  it  that,  in  the  articles  of  tea 
and  coffee,  which  are  admitted  entirely  duty  free,  the  consump- 
tion has  diminished,  instead  of  increasing,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  tariff  of  '46 !  Such  is  the  fact,  proved  from  reliable  statis- 
tics. The  average  consumption  of  lea  in  the  last  two  fiscal  years 
of  the  tariff  of  '42  was  15,000,000  of  pounds,  and  of  coffee 
for  the  same  years  138,000,000  of  pounds.  But  from  official  re- 
ports of  the  imports  of  these  two  articles  for  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  the  last  fiscal  year  under  the  present  tariff,  and  estimating 
the  last  quarter  on  the  same  ratio,  and  taking  the  average  of  the 
two  preceding  years  ns  a  basis  for  estimating  the  exports  for  the 
year  we  consumed  only  14,640,000  Ibs.  of  tea,  and  132,900,000 
pounds  of  coffee  during  the  last  year,  showing  a  diminution  in 
the  consumption  of  tea,  of  360,000  pounds,  and  of  5,100,000 
pounds  of  coffee  in  five  years,  while  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  population  of  nearly  20  per  cent. ! 

But  not  to  complicate  the  subject  and  confuse  the  mind  with 
too  many  items  at  once,  and  having  shown  the  diminished  con- 
sumption of  cotton,  iron,  tea,  and  coffee,  under  the  present  tariff, 
we  will,  by  showing  the  diminished  tonnage  in  the  arrivals  and 
clearances  of  vessels,  American  and  foreign,  for  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  estimating  the  last  quarter  in 
the  same  ratio,  show  the  probability,  at  least,  of  a  general  dimi- 
nution in  the  consumption,  and  the  power  of  consumption,  of 
the  country  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  falling  off  in  the  shipping 
and  navigation  interests  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  great  in- 
crease predicted  by  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  some  three  years  ago, 

*  The  New  York  Tribune,  in  one  article,  reckons  the  falling  off  in  the  do- 
mestic consumption  of  cotton  at  164,000.  Mr.  Greeley  is  genevally  correct  in 
hie  statistics,  and  we  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  to  him  for  several  of  the 
facts  stated  in  these  papers.  For  some  of  themwe  are  indebted  to  Hunt's 
Merchants  Magazine,  and  for  others  to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  tKe 
Treasury  and  other  public  documents. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1848,  the  total   numbre  of  vessels 
entering  our  ports  was 

20,200 

Total  tonnage 4,368,836 

Total  number  in  1850  was  .  * 18,512 

Total  tonnage,  ditto 4,348,639 

Total  number  in  185 1 16,976 

Total  tonnage  ditto 4,347,954 

Clearances  during  the  same  Year. 

Total  number  cleared  in  1848 ». 20,313 

Total  tonnage,  do 4,429,433 

Total  number  cleared  in  1850 18,1 95 

Total  tonnage,  do 4,361,002 

Total  number  cleared  in  1851, 16,802 

Total  tonnage,  do 4,234,208 

Here  we  see  a  constantly  declining  commerce  or  decrease  in 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  coming  to  and  leaving  this 
country,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  our  population.  Under 
the  present  tariff  there  is  a  diminished  consumption,  and  dimin- 
ished power  of  consumption;  a  dimishcd  production  and  dimin- 
ished power  of  production;  a  diminished  and  still  diminishing 
commerce  according  to  authentic  statistics.  Truly  and  justly 
does  a  spirited  and  clear-sighted  journal  of  the  present  day  stale, 
that  some  three  years  ago  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  predicted  that 
"  before  this  time  our  exports  were  to  exceed  those  of  any  other 
nation,  and  the  growth  of  our  shipping,  then  3,148,000  tons,  was 
to  be  so  rapid,  that  by  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  it 'was  to 
be  4,281,550  tons,  and  in  six  years  from  that  date  it  was  to  be 
almost  eight  millions — and  here  we  are  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1850-51  with  a  declining  navigation,  ruinous  freights,  and  ship 
yards  that  would  be  almost  abandoned  if  it  were  not  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  steam  for  sails.  Ships  are  unprofitable,  and  likt-ly  to 
be  more  so.  There  is  no  demand  in  Europe,  and  the  cotton 
planters  are  prosperous  only  because  of  high  prices,  short  crops, 
and  consequent  low  freights.  The  demand  for  raw  materials  of 
manufacture  diminishes  from  day  to  day,  and  as  our  mills  and  fur- 
naces are  closed,  there  is  a  heavy  diminution  in  the  power  to  con- 
sume tea,  and  coffee  and  sugar,  and  all  other  of  the  necessaiies 
and  comforts  of  life." 

Is  that  we  ask,  really  and  truly,  and  in  good  sense,  free  trade, 
which  stops  or  dminis/ics  trade,  paralyzes  all  business,  closes 
all  manufacturing  establishments,  and  stagnates  the  world  ?  It 
seems  to  us  there  is  little  freedom  in  that  trade  which  is  well  nigh 
annihilated.  "  But,"  asks  the  free  trade  dreamer  of  the  modern 
school,  "  Why  should  riot  trade  increase,  and  why  should  not 
consumption  of  every  thing  increase  under  greatly  diminished  or 
entirely  abolished  import  duties  ?  Why  should  we  not  buy  or 
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use  more  of  every  thing  when  the  duties  on  them  are  lessened  or 
removed  ?"  Plainly  and  solely,  sir,  because  \ve  can  not  buy  and 
pay  for  them.  The  very  means  of  procuring  them  are  taken 
away  from  us  by  the  removal  of^hat  protection  that  kept  the 
wheels  going  and  every  thing  in  profitable  motion  at  home — that 
kept  all  our  factories,  and  furnaces,  and  machine  shops  going  at  a 
money-making  business,  and  enabled  our  farmers  to  find  a  ready 
home  market  for  all  their  produce  at  good  prices,  with  cash  in 
hand  therefor.  You  know  very  well,  sir,  that  when  farmers  are 
getting  liberal  prices  and  cash  in  hand  for  all  their  corn,  and  flour, 
and  hay,  and  potatoes,  and  beef,  and  pork,  and  butter,  and 
cheese,  they  can  afford  to  buy  better  carriages,  and  harnesses, 
and  furniture,  and  clothes,  more  tea  and  coffee,  and  sugar,  live 
in  better  houses,  pay  better  wages  for  their  labor,  and  live  and 
enjoy  both  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  far  better  and  more 
freely  than  when  they  are  able  to  sell  nothing  they  have  raised 
for  cash,  or  are  compelled  to  go  to  very  distant  markets  and  sell  at 
ruinous  prices  there.  So  with  the  laboring  man,  the  mechanic, 
the  manufacturer,  and  all  other  classes,  if  they  are  all  profitably 
employed  at  remunerating  and  good  prices,  they  can  afford  to  con- 
sume much,  spend  freely,  live  well,  and  still  lay  up  money.  But 
if  they  have  it  not  to  spend,  it  is  certain  they  can  not  spend  it. — 
And  this  is  the  grand  reason  why  the  want  of  protection  compels 
us  to  consume  so  much  less  than  when  we  had  adequate  protec- 
tion for  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country. 

Hence,  too,  though  our  imports  exceed  greatly  our  exports, 
we  are  obliged  to  export  all  we  can  possibly  spare,  of  the 
comparatively  small  amount  we  produce,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
we  are  unable  to  consume  it  by  reason  of  being  too  poor  to  pay  for 
it;  (i.  e.  the  would-be-consumer  can  not  pay  the  producer,)  and 
second,  we  must  pay  the  foreigner  for  our  imports  in  something 
that  we  have  and  he  will  take.  For  instance,  "  the  average  im- 
port of  cotton  goods  in  the  last  year  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  ending 
June  30th,  1847,  was  $14,780,000.  That  of,  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  last  fiscal  yenr  was  $18,624,497.  If  we  add  in 
the  same  ratio  for  the  fourth  quarter  we  obtain  a  total  of  $24,- 
832,662,  being  an  increase  of  over  $10,000,000.  The  average 
import  of  manufactures  of  wool  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  tariff 
of  1842  was  $10,300,000.  That  of  three-quarters  of  the  last 
year  was  $15,895,823.  Adding  proportionally  for  the  last  quar- 
ter gives,  $21,193,430  as  the  total  for  the  year,  being  an  increase 
of  nearly  a  similar  amount  as  in  cotton  goods." 

We  find  here  an  excess  of  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  imports  (of  two  items  only,)  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  to 
set  against  a  diminution  in  lea  and  coffee,  and  against  an  excess  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  not  in  the  value  but  in  the  quantity  of  com- 
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modifies  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  this  country,  and  against 
the  fifty,  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  coin  and  certificates  of  debts 
transmitted  to  t Jiat  country  !  "  This,"  the  writer  above  referred 
to  well  remarks,  "seems  to  be  paying  dearly  for  the  whistle 
called  Free  Trade."  And  he  further  adds,  "  Simultaneously 
with  this  increase  in  the  importation  of  cotton  goods,  we  have  a 
diminution  in  the  home  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  bales,  or  about  eighty 
millions  of  pounds  of  cotton;  whereas,  the  total  weight  of  cot- 
ton imported,  does  not  exceed  thirty-five  millions  of  pounds, 
and  the  incieased  import  is  under  twenty  millions." 

Thus  do  we  demonstrate  our  decreasing  production  and  de- 
creasing power  of  production  ;  our  decreasing  consumption  and 
decreasing  power  of  consumption  ;  our  increasing  importations, 
not  in  bulk  or  weight,  but  in  the  number  of  dollars  demanded  for 
them,  and  consequently  our  rapidly  increasing  indebtedness  to 
foreigners.  For  the  last  year,  nothing  but  the  immense  yield  of 
the  gold  mines  of  California  has  delayed  or  saved  us  from  the 
impending  crash. 

Although  in  a  country  increasing  in  population  and^davelope- 
inents  of  new  resources  as  rapidly  as  ours,  it  may  not  be  dan- 
gerous to  allow  imports  to  exceed  exports  to  a  small  extent;  yet 
where  the  excess  is  great,  every  prudent  man  will  apprehend  dan- 
ger to  the  permanent  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Now 
under  the  operation  of  the  different  tariffs,  divided  into  periods, 
we  shall  see  and  be  able  to  form  some  proper  estimate  of  their 
good  or  bad  influence.  From  1825  to  1828  inclusive,  four  years, 
our  imports  exceeded  our  exports  by  $17,585,221,  or  a  little 
over  $4,000,000  per  annum.  From  1829  to  1832  inclusive,  du- 
ring the  highest  tariff  we  ever  had,  our  imports  exceeded  our  ex- 
ports by  $34,894,132,  or  little  more  than  eight  and  a  half  million 
per  annum.  But  from  1833  to  1839  inclusive,  seven  years,  du- 
ring the  running  down  of  the  tariff  under  the  compromise,  our 
imports  exceeded  our  exports  by  about  $200,000,000,  or  about 
twenty-eight  and  a  half  millions  per  annum.  And  this,  with  the 
crippling  and  ruin  of  our  domestic  manufactories  occasioned  the 
crash  and  bankruptcy  of  1837-42.  The  destruction  of  our 
credit  and  resources  consequent  upon  the  crash  of  1837  so  dis- 
abled us  from  purchasing  and  importing  from  abroad,  that  from 
1840  to  L842  inclusive,  three  years,  our  imports  decreased  so 
much  that  they  actually  fell  below  our  exports  by  $23,379,500, 
or  nearly  four  millions  per  annum.  We  were  thus  trying  to  pay 
off,  by  mote  prudent  living — not  by  excess  of  exports,  for  we  had 
not  them  to  spare  ;  nor  from  our  own  productions,  for  they  were 
greatly  reduced — the  debts  contracted  in  the  years  of  our  extrava- 
gance. 
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But  from  1843  to  1846,  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of '42,. 
both  our  exports  and  imports  increased  in  a  healthy  trade,  the 
former  exceeding  the  latter  by  $11,475,018,  or  nearly  three  mil- 
lions per  annum.  From  1847  to  1850,  under  the  operation  of 
the  present  reduced  and  ad  valorem  tariff,  the  imports  again  ex- 
ceeded the  exports  by  $17,116,070,  or  an  average  of  over  four 
millions  per  annum,  notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  of 
breadstuff's  ex  ported  in  1847-48  in  consequence  of  the  famine  in 
the  west  of  Europe.  But  mark,  that  during  those  two  years  of 
supplying  for  the  famine,  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports — the 
first  year  by  $12,189,954,  and  the  second  year  by  $966,797 — 
and  that  the  imports  of  '49  again  exceeded  the  exports  by  $2,- 
101,619,  and  those  of '50  by  $26,239,598,  thus  again  coming  up 
nearly  to  the  excess  of  imports  characterizing  the  most  extrava- 
gant period  of  1833-39.  If  the  excess  of  imports  over  the  ex- 
ports go  on  thus  increasing,  how  long  will  it  take  ere  another 
crash  like  that  of  1837  shall  come  ?* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  the  immense  amount  of  gold  we  are 
now  obtaining  from  California,  will  save  us  from  the  impending 
crash  and  fay  off  our  debts  to  'other  countries  in  a  short  time. — 
Our  answer  is,  that,  notwithstanding  our  golden  treasures  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  shipment  of  all  the  gold  we  can  spare  to  Europe, 
our  foreign  debt  is  still  increasing,  and  with  what  we  contracted 
under  the  old  Compromise,  and  the  present  Tariffof  1846,  it  now 
amounts  to  some  $300,000,000.  And  how  is  this  immense  debt 
to  be  paid  off,  if  our  imports  aunually  so  far  exceed  our  exports, 
that  all  our  coin  nnd  all  the  stocks  we  sell  in  Europe  will  not  be- 
gin to  balance  the  account  ?  And  on  those  slocks  too,  that  we 

*These  articles  were  written  mostly  in  October  last,  some  time  before  the 
amount  of  our  exports  and  imports  for  1851.  were  accurately  known.  Since 
the  writing,  the  President's  Message,  .and  the  Report  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment show  that.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1851,  the  entire 
gross  value  of  our  exports  exceeded  our  imports  by  $1.797.135.  But  this  fact 
does  not  affect  our  argument,  nor  the  general  correctness  of  our  conclusions, 
when  all  the  facts  of  the  case  are  understood.  For  bo  it  remembered  that  of 
the  $217,017.130,  the  gross  amount  of  oar  exports.  $38,970,575  consisted  of 
specie  and  foreign  productions  re-exported,  (viz..  specie,  $29.231.880,  and  for- 
eign productions  >'9.738.69."i.)  And.  furthermore,  that  the  amount  of  thcxse 
exports  was  incrca-rd  o\: •-,-  >in. 000.000  by  the  excessive  price  of  cotton  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  price  has  receded  about  one  half.  In 
addition  to  this,  while  our  export*  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions  have  dimin- 
ished from  $68.701.921  in  1847.  to  $21.948.6.53  in  1851.  (a  difference  of  $46,-  ~ 
753.208.)  there;  is  every  prospect  of  its  diminishing  still  more  for  the  ensuing 
year,  there  being  no  demand  in  F,urop;\  and  the  price  of  wheat  being  under 
$1  per  bushel  on  tin;  Atlantic  sea  board,  and  less  than  50  cents  in  the  West- 
ern States.  Oae  (.'.her  fact  :  ••  The  exports  of  specie  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  hav-  '.»;/il.K27.  Should  specie  continue  to  be 

'  at  this  rate  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  this  year,  it  will  drain 


from  our  metalic  currency  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  18527  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  $58;607j308.:; 
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sell  in  Europe  we  have  got  to  pay  an  annual  or  semi-annual  divi- 
dend, or  interest,  taking  so  much  more  out  of  the  country.  And 
further,  it  should  be  recollected  that  under  the  present  ad  valorem 
system  of  valuation,  so  great  is  the  laxity  and  corruption  with  re- 
gard to  oaths,  so  great  the  temptation  to  fraud,  that  the  Imports 
sworn  to  at  Custom  Houses,  are  no  criterion  of  the  real  value  of 
imports,  or  of  the  amount  of  money  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  such 
imports. 

As  to  the  gold  of  California,  notwithstanding  the  high  and  san- 
guine expectations  of  advantages  derivable  therefrom  raised  in 
many  minds,  we  must  confess  we  have  always  had  doubts  and 
apprehensions.  Where,  in  the  history  of  nations,  is  the  record 
of  any  people  deriving  great  ultimate  advantages  from  such  a 
source?  Look  at  old  Spain  and  her  glorious  EL  Dorado  of  the 
New  World.  What  expectations  were  raised — what  a  glorious 
destiny  was  before  her,  on  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Ameri- 
ca ?  Grandeur  unparalelled,  and  boundless  wealth  were  hers  ! — 
Her  nobles,  her  commons,  her  plebians,  her  soldiers,  her  sailors,  all 
eager  for  wealth  and  splendor,  rushed  to  the  El  Dorado.  The  rich, 
but  poor  monarch  of  Mexico  was  seized  and  made  a  prisoner,  and  a 
spacious  room  was  filled  with  solid  gold  exacted  for  his  ransom. 
The  gold  was  given  for  the  ransom  by  his  adoring  subjects,  and 
the  hapless  monarch  was  then  betrayed  and  murdered,  and  his 
realm  and  all  its  wealth  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards. — 
The  mines  of  Mexico  alone  (exclusive  of  those  of  Chili,  Peru, 
and  all  over  South  American  Colonies)  yielded  to  Spain  for  many 
years,  an  annual  revenue  of  $28,000,000.  Agriculture,  the  Arts, 
Mechanics,  and  all  other  branches  of  industry,  were  neglected  in 
Spain,  labor  was  deemed  not  only  undignified  but  unnecessary. 
For  why  should  men  labor  to  raise  provisions,  or  manufacture 
aught  they  wish  to  use  or  wear,  when  they  had  gold  enough  to 
buy  all  they  needed  ?  But  what  was  the  final  result  ?  Answer ; 
General  indolence,  effeminacy,  vice,  corruption,  and  immorality 
ensued  ;  and  from  having  been  one  of  the  most  powerful,  honored 
and  influential  of  European  nations,  Spain  has  sunk  to  be  one  of  the 
poorest,  most  degraded,  unhappy  and  miserable  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  stripped  of  every  Colony  on  this  Continent,  reduced  to 
poverty,  torn  to  pieces  with  civil  wars  and  dissentions,  and  on 
the  brink  of  ruin  ! 

And,  I  ask,  have  we  not  reason  to  take  warning  from  her  ex- 
ample ?  and  to  fear  similar  results  from  a  similar  cause  with  re- 
gard to  California  and  its  gold  ?  If  our  agriculturists  forsake 
their  fields,  our  artizans,  mechanics  and  manufacturers  their  shops, 
and  rush  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  gold  regions 
to  get  suddenly  rich — if  all  the  former  interests  are  neglected  for 
the  latter,  and  we  buy  of  foreigners  all  we  consume  and  wear, 
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will  not  similar  indolence,  effeminacy,  vice,  extravagance  and  cor- 
ruption ensue  ?  Shall  we  not  loose  the  skill  and  power  of  pro- 
ducing, become  tributary  to  foreigners  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  finally  sink  to  a  level  with  old  Spain  ?  The  genius  of  our 
people  and  institutions,  I  allow,  is  somewhat  different  from  hers, 
and  ma)7  for  a  time  avert  or  put  off  the  evils  she  has  suffered  ;  but 
we  ought  betimes  to  take  heed  and  be  admonished,  not  to  follow 
in  her  footsteps,  lest  we  involve  ourselves  in  a  similar  destiny. 


NUMBER    V. 

In  the  present  number,  for  t  e  sake  of  variety,  as  well  as  for 
the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  we  write,  we  propose  to  consider 
some  of  the  more  common  arguments  and  objections  urged 
against  Protection.  One  of  the  most  common  and  plausible  ot' 
these  arguments,  or  objections,  is  this,  viz : 

"  Protection  enhances  the  prices  of  what  we  consume.  It  is 
a  tax  levied  upon  the  whole  community  of  consumers,  and  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  manufacturers.  And  why  should  the  whole 
community  be  taxed  for  the  exclusive  and  special  benefit  of  man- 
ufacturers ?" 

Answer — 1.  Though  Protection  may  at  first,  and  temporarily 
raise  the  price  of  what  we  consume,  it  will  not  do  so  permanent- 
ly. On  the  contrary,  it  will  ultimately  tend  to  and  effect  a  great 
reduction  of  price  to  the  consumer.  This  has  almost  invariably 
been  the  case  whenever  and  wherever  the  experiment  has  been 
fairly  tried.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  foreigner  is  already 
in  the  market  with  his  wares.  He  has  a  large  capital  invested — 
expensive  and  extensive  machinery  in  operation,  employs  his  la- 
borers for  half  price,  or  less  than  half  what  the  American  manu- 
facturer must  pay,  and  the  latter  has  no  motive  to  invest  money  or 
enter  into  competition  with  so  formidable  a  rival,  unless  he  has 
some  protection  to  encourage  him.  But  give  him  adequate  pro- 
tection, and  he  cheerfully  invests  his  capital,  enlists  all  his  own  en- 
ergy and  skill  and  employs  that  of  the  greatest  geniuses  he  can 
find,  and  soon  produces  the  ariicle  wanted  and  begins  to  realize 
a  profit  on  his  manufacture.  This  encourages  him  to  enlarge 
bis  establishment,  invest  more  capital  and  improve  his  machine- 
ry ;  others  begin  to  see  his  success  and  enter  into  a  brisk  compe- 
tition with  him.  All  are  on  the  afert — wonderful  progress  and 
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improvements  are  made  in  the  machinery  and  the  modus  operandi 
of  producing  the  article ;  the  foreigner  finds  he  has  got  to  make 
improvements  too,  and  to  reduce  prices,  for  they  are  rapidly  fall- 
ing here  ;  and  thus  does  competition,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
reduce  the  price  one-fourth,  one-third,  or  one-half  below  what 
it  was  when  the  protection  was  first  extended.  But  let  protec- 
tion be  withholden,  and  home  manufacture  will  never  commence. 
The  foreigner  has  the  entire  control  and  monopoly  of  the  mar- 
ket, will  charge  just  what  he  pleases,  and  prices  will  never  be  re- 
duced. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  position,  we 
might  refer  to  the  single  article  of  Pins.  Under  adequate  pro- 
tection the  manufacture  was  started,  and  has  been  carried  to  such 
perfection  that  prices  are  reduced  more  than  half,  and  the  manu- 
facturer in  this  country  can  not  only  do  without  protection  now, 
but  bid  defiance  to  foreign  competition.  So  with  the  article  of  su- 
ar  in  France.  When  the  manufacture  of  this  article  from  the 
eet,  was  first  begun  many  years  ago,  it  needed  high  protection, 
and  cost  more  than  the  price  of  foreign  sugar  made  of  the  cane 
juice.  But  adequate  protection  encouraged  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar  in  France,  till  ultimately  it  was  produced  and  is  now 
constantly  and  largely  manufactured  and  sold  at  prices  quite  as 
low  as  it  can  be  produced  from  the  cane,  i 

2.  Though  protection  may  raise  the  prices  temporarily  of 
what  we  buy — we  have  shown  that  ultimately  it  reduces  prices — 
yet  it  raises  also  the  price  of  ail  we  have  to  sell,  whether  in  the 
form  of  labor,  mechanical  skill,  art,  genius,  professional  talent, 
capital  or  agricultural  produce,  more  than  sufficient  lo  balance 
that  temporary  increase  of  price  of  what  we  consume.  It  opens 
atonce  and  sets  in  brisk  operation,  all  our  machine  shops,  our 
furnaces,  forges,  bloomeries.  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  iron  and 
coal  pits,  our  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  invites  foreign  capital  here 
for  investment,  draws  thousands  of  operatives  here  from  other 
countries,  employs  all  our  artizans  at  enhanced  wages — our  car- 
penters and  joiners,  our  blacksmiths,  our  agriculturists  and  com- 
mon laborers,  all  command  increased  prices,  for  their  labor,  more 
than  sufficient  to  balance  the  increased  prices  of  what  they  con- 
sume ;  and,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  former  number,  they  can 
well  afford  to  live  better  and  spend  more.  If  I  pay  fifty  dollars 
a  year  more  for  what  myself  and  family  consume,  in  cloth,  iron 
and  other  manufactures,  I  get  two  hundred  dollars  more  for  the 
produce  of  my  farm,  my  mechanical  skill,  or  my  professional  la- 
bors, and  thus  I  gain  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year  by 
the  Tariff,  even  while  the  high  prices  of  what  I  consume  continue. 
And  then,  as  before  shown,  the  improvements  in  machinery  and 
the  brisk  competition  in  all  the  productions  of  the  manufacturer 
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are  constantly  tending  to  reduce  his  prices  lower  than  they  were 
before.  Moreover,  large  and  thriving  villages  and  cities  spring 
up  all  over  the  country,  the  value  of  all  our  lands  is  enhanced, 
a  ready  and  good  home  market  is  made  for  all  we  can  raise,  how- 
ever bulky  it  may  be  or  difficult  of  transportation  to  distant  mar- 
kets. From  ten  acres  of  my  land,  I  can  sell  garden  vegetables 
enough  to  the  neighboring  manufacturing  village  or  city,  to  come 
to  more  than  the  whole  products  my  farm  of  a  hundred  acres 
would  bring  without  this  manufacturing  town  ;  and  I  am  saved 
the  trouble,  of  transporting  my  produce  to  a  far-distant  and  un- 
certain market  and  waiting  for  a  late  return  to  get  a  small  price. 
The  consumers  of  our  agricultural  produce  come  here  to  con- 
sume it  at  high  prices,  instead  of  our  having  to  transport  it  to  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  France  and  Germany,  and  there  sell  it  at  low 
prices. 

A  late  writer  in  favor  of  (what  he  falsely  calls)  Free  Trade,* 
says : — 

"  Free  Trade  will  give  firmness  and  stability  to  every  branch 
of  business,  and  especially  to  manufactures,  by  securing  them 
from  all  future  Legislative  attacks." 

Answer — The  writer's  3}rstem  of  Free  Trade  would  give  firm- 
ness and  stability  to  British  monopoly  of  trade,  and  save  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  "  future  Legislative  attacks"  upon  our  manufac- 
tures ;  for  the  latter  would  become  sufficiently  dead  and  inopera- 
tive without  any  future  attacks  from  the  Legislature  or  any  other 
source. 

Again,  this  writer  says, t  "The  effects  of  protective  legislation, 
are  to  stimulate  manufacturers  by  enacting  laws  to  aggravate  prices 
— rto  stimulate  aggregation  of  people  in  manufacturing  towns  who 
would  ,ridd  great  wealth  and  strength  to  the'country  by  dispersing 
and  engaging  in  those  operations  which  would  be  most  lucrative 
without  legislation. 

Answer — The  first  part  of  this  objection  we  have  already  an- 
ticipated by  showing  above,  that  while  the  enhanced  price  of 
what  we  consume  continues,  we  are  much  better  able  to  pay  it 
and  make  money  by  it  at  that,  and  that  ultimately  those  prices 
will  be  reduced  by  the  effects  of  protection  below  what  they  oth- 
erwise would  have  been.  With  regard  to  the  last  part  of  his  ob- 
jection, and  what  he  says  of  adding  to  the  wealth  and  strength  oi 
the  country  by  dispersing  the  people  away  from  towns  into  the 
country,  &c.,  the  very  reverse  of  his  position  is  the  true  one. — 
Destroy  our  manufacturing  towns  and  interests,  and  you  take 
away  the  principal  stimulus  to  agricultural  and  rural  pursuits — 

you  destroy  the  market  for  their  products,  and  discourage  both 

^ 

*See  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  vol.  24.  p.  54,  et.  seq. 
flhid.  p.  55. 
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our  own  countrymen  and  foreigners  from  engaging  in  those  pur- 
suits. But  let  our  manufacturing  towns  and  interests  be  built 
and  kept  up,  and  you  encourage  rural  pursuits  and  agricultural 
interests,  and  the  growth  of  the  agricultural  population  in  the  same 
ratio,  by  furnishing  the  best  of  all  possible  markets — a  home  mar- 
ket—for all  they  can  raise. 

Once  more.  This  writer  admonishes  us  to  beware  of  those 
who  impose  taxes,  and  adds,  "  People  should  be  jealous  of  govern- 
ments, for  their  interests  are  at  variance" 

Answer — It  may  be  true  under  the  monarchies  and  tyrannies  of 
the  old  world  that  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ments are  at  variance ;  but  we  deny  that  they  are  so  under  our 
republican  government.  Our  governors  and  rulers  are  taken 
from  the  people  and  return  to  the  people — they  are  a  part  of  the 
people,  and  as  much  subject  to  the  laws  as  any  other — the  people 
can  remove  them  at  their  pleasure  and  substitute  others  in  their 
place.  So  that  we  regard  it  as  little  short  of  treason  against  our 
republican  institutions  to  attempt  to  set  the  people  against  their 
own  government,  and  persuade  them  that  their  interests  are  at 
variance.  The  interests  of  the  government  and  the  people  are 
the  same.  The  interests  of  all  classes  are  mutual  and  depend  on 
each  other.  If  one  interest  is  prosperous,  all  others  feel  it  and 
are  benefitted  by  it.  There  is  not  a  single  interest  in  the  country 
as  we  have  shown  in  former  numbers,  whether  it  be  that  of  labor, 
or  agriculture,  or  art,  or  science,  or  capital,  or  commerce,  or  nav- 
igation, among  the  rich  or  the  poor,  (more  especially  the  latter) 
but  what  is  identified  with,  and  would  be,  directly  or  indirectly 
benefitted  by  the  policy  of  protection. 

But  among  all  'the  advocates  of  Free  Trade,  perhaps  we  can 
find  none  of  higher  authority  than  Adam  Smith.  To  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  pen  we  therefore  invite  the  attention  of  all 
Free  Traders.  May  they  duly  ponder  and  consider  its  bearings  : 

"An  inland  country,  naturally  fertile  and  easily  cultivated,  produ- 
ces a  great  surplus  of  provisions  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  main- 
taining the  cultivators;  and  on  account  of  the  expense  of  land  car- 
riage,and  the  inconveniency  ofriver  navigation  it  may  frequently  be 
difHcult  to  send  this  surplus  abroad.  Abundance,  therefore  renders 
provisions  cheap,  and  encourages  a  great  number  of  workmen  to 
settle  in  the  neighborhood,  who  find  that  their  industry  can  there 
procure  them  more  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniencics  of  life  than  in 
other  places.  They  work  up  the  materials  of  manufacture  which  the 
land  produces,  and  exchange  their  finished  work,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  more  materials  and  provisions.  They  give 
a  new  value  to  the  surplus  part  of  the  rude  produce,  by  saving 
the  expense  of  carrying  it  to  the  water  side  or  to  some  distant 
market ;  and  they  furnish  the  cultivators  with  something  in  ex- 
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change  for  it,  that  is  either  useful  or  agreeable  to  them,  upon  ea^ 
sier  terms  than  they  could  have  obtained  it  before. 

"  The  cultivators  get  a  better  price  for  their  surplus  produce, 
and  can  purchase  cheaper  other  conveniences  which  they  have 
occasion  for.  They  are  thus  loth  encouraged  and  enabled  to  in- 
crease their  surplus  produce  by  a  further  imprsvement  and  better  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  ;  and  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  has  given  birth 
to  the  manufacture,  so  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  reacts  upon 
the  land,  and  increases  still  further  its  fertility.  The  manufac- 
turers first  supply  the  neighborhood,  and  afterward  as  their 
work  improves  and  refines,  more  distant  markets.  For  though- 
neither  the  rude  produce,  nor  even  the  coarse  manufacture,  could^ 
without  the  greatest  difficulty,  support  the  expense  of  a  considera- 
ble land  carriage,  the  refined  and  improved  manufacture  easily  may. 
In  a  small  bulk  it  frequently  contains  the  price  of  a  great  quantity 
of  the  raw  produce.  A  piece  of  fine  cloth  for  example,  which 
weighs  only  eighty  pounds,  contains  in  it  the  price,  not  only  of  eighty 
pounds  of  wool,  but  sometimes  of  several  thousand  weight  of  corn,  the 
maintenance  of  the  different  working  people  and  oj  their  immediate 
employers.  The  corn  which  could  with  difficulty  have  been  car- 
ried abroad  in  its  own  shape,  is  in  this  manner  virtually  exported 
in  that  of  the  complete  manufacture,  and  may  easily  be  sent  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  world" 

The  above,  although  from  the  pen  of  a  staunch  free  trader, 
contains  really  some  of  the  strongest  conceivable  arguments  in 
favor  of  efficient  protection  to  American  manufactures.  The 
policy  of  our  Tariff  of  1842  tended  directly  and  exactly  to  pro- 
duce the  happy  and  prosperous  state  of  things  here  described; 
while  the  destruction  of  that  Tariff  and  the  substitution  of  that 
of  1846,  by  crippling  our  home  manufactures,  driving  capital  and 
operatives  out  of  the  business,  destroying  the  home  market  for 
produce,  and  greatly  lessening  the  power  of  consumption,  com- 
pels us  to  transport  our  most  bulky  and  heavy  productions  to  mar- 
kets thousands  of  miles  distant,  and  sell  at  low  prices,  instead  of 
having  them  consumed  at  home  at  good  prices,  and  sending 
abroad  only  the  concentrated  value  in  small  bulk.* 

*In  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  principle  laid  down  by 
Adam  Smith,  take  the  following  facts:  In  -1847  there  were  13,489  barrels  of 
flour  sent  from  St.  Joseph's  Co.,  Mich.,  to  Boston,  and  sold  for  $5,16  per  barrel. 
But  of  this  price  $2,30  was  consumed  in  the  expense  of  marketing.  The  re- 
cent census  shows  the  entire  product  of  corn  for  the  State  of  Indiana  to  be 
51,449,668  bushels,  which  is  estimated  at  20  cents  a  bushel.  This  is  all  the 
grower  gets  for  it,  though,  when  it  reaches  the  consumer  in  England,  the 
freight  and  charge  for  marketing  have  brought  it  up  to  80  cents — three-fourths 
being  consumed  in  the  cost  of  exchanging.  If  the  farmers  of  Indiana  take 
their  pay  in  English  cotton,  woolen,  or  iron  fabrics,  the  corn  is  incorporated 
with  them  at  the  latter  price,  and  they  bring  back  again  at  80  cents  a  bushel, 
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NUMBER  VI. 

But  the  question  is  often  asked: — "  If  England,  or  any  other 
country,  can  produce  the  fabrics  that  we  need,  at  a  lower  price 
than  our  own  manufacturers  can,  why  not  buy  them;  of  foreigners 
instead  of  attempting  to  produce  them  at  home  1" 

ANSWER,  1.  Because  this  would  keep  capital,  laborers  and  ar- 
tizans  out  of  the  country,  instead  of  inviting  them  here.  Second, 
Because  it  would  send  all  our  coin  and  precious  metals  and  valua- 
ble stocks  out  of  the  country  instead  of  keeping  them  here. — 
Third,  Because  it  would  build  up  and  aid  foreigners,  especially 
overgrown  foreign  capitalists,  at  the  expense  and  to  the  ruin  of  our 
infant  manufactories  and  their  enterprising  owners.  Fourth,  Be- 
cause it  would  make  us  tributary  to  foreigners  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  serve  to  perpetuate  that  vassalage  and  dependence  by  pre- 
venting our  own  countrymen  from  engaging  in  the  production  of 
the  needed  articles.  Fifth,  Because,  by  purchasing  at  home  in- 
stead of  abroad,  we  not  only  obtain  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
the  difference,  in  the  enhanced  value  of  all  we  have  to  dispose  of, 
and  keep  our  money  at  home,  but  by  fostering  home  manufactures 
wtj  pave  the  way  for  ultimate  reduction  of  the  prices  of  what  they 
produce. 

Again,  the  question  is  asked,  "  Why  cannot  we  now  manufac- 
ture all  we  need  to  consume  at  as  low  prices  as  the  English, 
French,  Germnns,  or  any  other  nation  of  foreigners  1" 

ANSWER — We  could,  for  a  less  price  than  they  do,  if  we  could 
obtain  capital  and  labor  on  the  same  terms  that  they  do.  We  have 
mechanical  genius,  skill,  Yankee  ingenuity,  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  nation.  But  how  is  it  with  regard  to  the  capital  and 
operatives  ?  The  former  can  be  obtained  in  England  in  any  quan- 
tity for  3  per  cent,  per  annum.,  while  here  it  is  worth  from  6  to 
.10.  Labor  there  is  performed  by  paupers,  and  those  but  one 
door  from  pauperism,  for  less  than  half  what  American  operatives 
ask,  and  will  have,  and  ought  to  have.  We  will  not  degrade  our- 
selves by  paying  to  labor  the  miserable  pittance  it  obtains  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  hope  American  operatives  will  never  sink  so  low  as 
to  accept  it.  We  need  then,  efficient  protection  for  our  domestic 
manufactures,  and  shall  for  a  while  longer  at  least,  and  during 
their  comparative  infancy  and  the  youthful  condition  of  our  coun- 
try. England,  until  very  recently,  has  never  been  without  large 

what  they  sold  for  20,  and  pay  the  transportation  back,  besides. — Hunt7*  Mer- 
chant's Magazine. 

u  The  fact/'  says  the  Patent  Office  Report — and  what  an  important  fact  it  is 
— "should  be  universally  understood,  that  A  STATE  CAN  FEED  AND  CLOTHE  A 

POPULATION  TEN  TIMES  LARGER  AT  HOME  THAN  IT  CAN  ABROAD.7' 
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and  efficient  protection  to  all  her  manufacturing,  agricultural  and 
landed  interests.  But  now  she  has  grown  old  in  mechanical 
skill,  has  hoarded  up  unnumbered  millions  of  capital,  and  has 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  people  willing  and  glad  to  work 
for  merely  bread  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  She  can 
now  manufacture  for  a  smaller  sum,  in  dollars  and  cents  than  any 
other  nation  ;  and  she  now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  existance,  be- 
gins to  plead  up  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade — yes,  Free  Trade 
all  over  the  world  !  And  why  ?  Because  Free  Trade  all  over 
the  world  is  British  monopoly  of  trade  all  over  the  world.  Why  did 
she  not  plead  up  this  monopoly  forty,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  ? — 
Clearly  because  it  would  then  have  been  her  ruin,  or  the  ruin  of  her 
great  manufacturing  interests,  or,  at  all  events,  would  have  forev- 
er prevented  her  from  rising  to  her  present  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial pre-eminence.  Give  us  as  long  a  period  as  she  has  had 
for  perfecting  our  skill  in  manufacturing  processes  and  accumulat- 
ing capital,  and  we  will  as  successfully  adopt  the  principle  of  free 
trade  as  she  now  does.  But  it  is,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  per- 
fectly suicidal  to  attempt  it,  as  the  present  state  of  our  man- 
ufacturing, commercial  and  financial  interests  clearly  demon- 
strates. 

Did  what  we  pay  for  foreign  manufactures  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  poor  operatives  that  produce  them,  to  bettertheir  condition, 
we  might  for  benevolence,  for  charity's  sake,  tolerate  the  system 
that  annually  sends  many  millions  of  our  money  abroad  that  is 
needed  athorne.  But  they,  poor  creatures,  get  but  a  pittancejust 
sufficient  to  keep  the  breath  of  life  in  them,  while  the  greater  part 
of  it  goes  to  swell  the  already  groaning  coffers  of  the  overgrown 
capitalist.  Whereas,  if  we  withhold  our  patronage  from  them,  the 
capital  comes  here  to  seek  investment  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  operatives  who  have  there  no  other  prospect  but  poverty  and 
suffering,  come  here  and  ifeek  and  find  profitable  employment, 
infinitely  bettering  their  condition  and  that  of  their  families  every 
way,  and  become  happy  and  independent  citizens  of  our  great 
republic. 

Such  then  are  our  reasons  for  advocating  a  Protective  Tariff, 
and  such  our  answer  to  the  most  common  objections  and  argu- 
ments raised  against  this  policy.  They  are  reasons  that  to  us  are 
sufficiently  cogent  not  only  to  justify  but  to  demand  the  hearty 
concurrence  and  co-operation  of  every  true  patriot  throughout 
the  country. 

I  am  happy  in  believing,  from  a  somewhat  extensive  acquain- 
tance and  conversation  with  men  of  both  political  parties,  that  a 
favorable  change  in  public  sentiment  and  feeling  has  been  grad- 
ually going  on  upon  this  subject  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  a  growing  desire  to  have  the  question  taken  entirely  out  of 
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the  political  arena.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  not  in  this 
section  of  country  alone,  but  also  very  generally  throughout  the 
Northern  and  Southern,  the  Eastern  and  Western  sections  of  the 
Union.  Two  significant  facts  I  will  here  state  in  confirmation  of 
tbisview.  The  one  is  from  a  Western,  and  the  other  from  a  South- 
ern paper.  The  one  from  the  Western  is  taken  from  the  Green 
Bay  (Wisconsin)  Spectator,  of  September  27,  and  relates  to  the 
numerous  German  population  of  Brown  County,  who  are  a 
reading,  reflecting,  intelligent  community.  The  following  is  the 
extract : 

"  THE  GERMAN  PLATFORM  OF  BROWN  COUNTY. — Our 
German  fellow-citizens  in  this  county  have  been  holding  a  series 
of  meetings  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  this  place,  for  the  investigation 
and  discussion  of  the  great  political  questions  which  interest  or 
affect  the  people  of  Wisconsin.  These  meetings  have  been  larg- 
]y  attended,  and  their  proceedings  manifest  the  utmost  harmony 
and  good  feeling,  and  a  desire  fully  to  investigate  every  subject 
of  any  political  importance,  and  to  act  understandingly  in  voting 
at  the  polls. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  and  faithful  synopsis  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Germans. 

They  resolved  that  they  were  democrats,  but  that  they  should 
support  principles  instead  of  party,  and  vote  only  for  the  men 
who  were  pledged  to  sustain  the  measures  which  they  deemed 
the  most  judicious. 

They  resolved  that  they  were  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff." 

They  then  passed  sundry  resolutions  relating  to  the  Banking 
system,  the  License  law,  the  Public  Lands,  Sabbath  Observanc- 
es, the  Invasion  of  Cuba,  &c.,  and  concluded  their  meeting  as 
follows  : 

"A  resolution  was  agreed  to  that  they  will  not  be  governed  by 
party  nominations  in  voting  for  candidates  lor  office  ;  but  that 
they  will  endeavor  to  vote  only  for  men  who  believe  in  the  above 
principles." 

Thus  it  seems  that  after  full  discussion,  the  Germans  decided 
for  protection,  and  also  that  they  loved  their  principles  better  than 
they  did  mere  party. 

That  some  portions  of  the  Souih  are  also  beginning  to  see  this 
subject  in  its  true  light,  100  feel  its  importance  and  identify  their 
own  true  interests  with  those  of  the  North,  we  have  many  indica- 
tions. Among  them  we  adduce  the  following  paragraph  from  a 
Southern  (Alabama)  paper  : 

"  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  DECREASING. — The  following  is 
the  number  oi  bales  of  cotton  manufactured  per  annum  in  the 
South  : 

To  September?  1849. 1 10.000  bales. 

To  September,  1850; 1 07^000 

To  September,  1851, 60.000      " 
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This  is  a  deplorable  result ;  but  it  has  decreased  in  the  North 
too  : 

For  the  year  1849-50 487.000  bales. 

For  the  year  1850-51 404^000      " 

The  increase  of  cotton  exported  to  foreign  countries  over  last 
year  is  estimated  at  398,555  bales.  This  is  not  the  best  evidence 
of  the  prosperity  of  cotton  manufactures  in  the  United  States." 

The  above  needs  no  comment  to  prove  that  our  Southern  breth- 
ren are  beginning  to  feel  and  realize  that  their  interests,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  North,  are  unfavorably  affected  by  the  operation 
of  the  present  Tariff  Law.  They  are  every  year  becoming  more 
interested  in  manufactures. 

Before  concluding,  I  take  occasion  to  repeat  what  I  stated  in 
the  outset,  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  a  high  protective  tariff. — 
It  is  the  principle  of  protection  that  I  would  advocate  and  defend. 
'Y^Q  amount  of  protective  duties  to  be  levied  on  imports  must  be 
determined  by  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  country,  the  indus- 
trial, agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests,  and  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  Treasury  of  the  nation.  1  would  strenuously 
oppose  a  very  high  rate  of  protective  duties,  as  being  alike  op- 
posed to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  nation.  It  would  amount 
to  prohibition  of  many  articles  now  imported  ;  it  would  diminish 
instead  of  increasing  the  revenue  ;  it  would  unnaturally  stimulate 
home  manufactures,  entice  capitalists  too  largely  to  investments 
in  the  business,  overdo  it,  and  glut  the  market,  and  ultimately  re- 
sult in  a  general  crash  and  ruin  of  the  manufacturers  themselves. 

Indeed,  we  need  but  a  very  little  rise  above  the  present  rates 
of  duty  to  secure  all  the  advantages  the  manufacturer  asks.  On 
many  articles  the  duties  are  already  high  enough.  On  a  few 
leading  articles,  such  as  iron,  cotton,  and  perhaps  woolens  and 
some  others,  there  should  be  a  slight  increase.  But  the  greatest 
and  the  principal  change  that  we  need  and  demand  is  that  from 
the  ad  valorem  to  the  specific  mode  of  levying  the  imposts,  wher- 
ever the  latter  is  practicable.  This  change  is  urged  from  the  well 
known  fact  of  the  immense  frauds  now  practised  on  the  revenue 
collected  on  the  ad  valorem  plan.  Many  unprincipled  men,  a  large 
share  of  them  foreigners,  are  engaged  in  importations ;  and  by 
them  custom  house  oaths  are  lightly  esteemed.  The  amount  and 
value  of  imports  sworn  to  by  the  custom  houses  are  no  criterion 
of  their  real  value,  either  here  or  in  the  country  whence  they 
were  exported,  and  the  government  is  defrauded  of  millions  of 
revenue,  and  our  home  manufacturers  are  thereby  injured  just  as 
much,  or  in  the  same  ratio,  as  if  so  many  goods  had  been  admit- 
ted by  law  entirely  duty  free,  beside  the  great  injustice  and  injury 
done  to  our  own  honest  importers. 

Another  argument  against  the  ad  valorem  system  of  levying  du- 
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ties  is  this  :  under  this  system  duties  are  highest  when  the  article 
imported  is  the  highest,  and  the  purchaser  and  consumer  can. 
least  afford  to  pay  the  duty;  and  lowest  when  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle wanted  would  allow  a  heavy  additional  duty  to  be  levied  on 
it.  And  if  applied  to  articles  of  subsistence,  it  would  operate  as 
a  heavy  tax  upon  bread  in  a  year  of  famine,  increasing  with  the 
intensity  of  the  evil,  and  gradually  disappearing  with  the  return 
of  abundance.  Thus,  a  bushel  of  wheat  worth  $1  in  the  foreign 
country  whence  exported,  and  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25 
per  cent,  would  here  cost  $1,25.  But  in  a  famine  year,  when 
it  was  worth  $2  in  the  foreign  country,  the  same  ad  valorem  duty 
would  bring  it  (o  $2,50  here,  besides  the  freight.  But  1  will  not 
enlarge  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  I  will  only  remark  upon 
it,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  conversed  with  but  a  single  individual 
of  either  party  who  has  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject,  but 
what  admits  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  tariff' law,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  give  us  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  duties,  though  one 
other  individual  maintained  that  the  ad  valorem  was  the  true  sys- 
tem provided  we  could  prevent  frauds  under  it.  But  he  did  not 
argue  the  possibility  of  this. 

To  conclude,  these  articles  have  been  somewhat  hastily  pre- 
pared, and  without  the  experience,  time,  means,  and  opportunity, 
on  my  part,  of  doing  justice  to  so  large  and  important  a  subject 
either  in  the  style  or  matter.  I  have  written  because  nobody  else 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  unless  as  a.  political  partizan,  seemed 
disposed  to  write  on,  or  agitate  the  subject  at  all.  I  hope,  now 
the  subject  has  been  introduced,  divested  of  its  party  aspect,  it 
will  receive  due  and  full  attention,  that  it  will  be  taken  up  and 
pursued  by  abler  pens  than  mine — that  the  substance  of  these  ar- 
ticles, or  at  least  the  arguments  and  facts  they  contain,  will  find 
their  way  into  most  of  our  papers  throughout  the  country,  of  both 
parties,  and  be  duly  considered  and  weighed  by  the  masses  of  the 
people.  It  is  too  important  and  weighty  a  subject  to  be  dodged, 
blinked  or  ignored.  It  is  important,  not  alone  nor  mainly  to  man- 
ufacturers, but  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  to  all  classes  through- 
out this  country  and  the  world.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  full  and  successful  operation  of  all  our  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments throughout  the  country,  both  north  and  south,  while 
all  other  branches  sympathise  with  them#  will  add  to  the  prosper- 
ity and  business  and  commerce  of  the  world,  and  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  Jefferson,  and  is  that  generally  professed 
by  all  truly  liberal  minds,  that  nothing  is  lost  in  a  republic  by  the 
free  discussion  and  full  investigation  of  all  subjects — that  Truth 
can  never  suffer  by  this  ordeal — that  give  her  an  open  field  and 
fair  play,  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  her  adversary/  and  that  false- 
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hood  or  dishonesty  alone  shuns  the  light.  I  am  far  from  suppos- 
ing that  all  who  read  these  articles,  or  even  all  honest  men  of  either 
party,  will  agree  with  me  in  all  I  have  here  written.  But  let  the 
light  shine,  however  feeble  it  may  be.  Let  us  investigate,  com- 
pare notes  and  examine  the  subject  candidly.  We  may  yet  come 
to  agree  much  more  nearly  than  we  now  do.  I  am  fully  persuad- 
ed we  shall.  And  with  this  assurance  I  submit  this  humble  effort 
to  a  candid  and  discriminating  public. 
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